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all right to mention it, but he ought not to dwell on it quite so strong 
as he does, because it is one of those "extra-logical" forms of reason- 
ing that keep tempting us back into the text-book where we could 
classify it, and call it by a Latin name, and get all those other medi- 
eval satisfactions out of it. 

Max Eastman. 
New York City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Hamann und die AufMarung. Studien zur Vorgeschichte des roman- 
tischen Geistes. 2 Vols. Rudolf Unger. Jena: Diederichs. 1911. 
Pp. 978. 

The publication of a standard work in the history of thought is not 
an every-day event. Such a standard work is Professor Rudolf Unger's 
" Hamann und die Aufklarung." In spite of its title it deserves to at- 
tract the attention, not only of the historian of literature and culture, but 
also that of the historian of philosophy. 

Johann Georg Hamann of Konigsberg, a good friend of Kant, Her- 
der's most intimate friend, admired by Goethe, by Hegel, by Schelling, 
Baader, Friedrich Schlegel and the German Romanticists, has been fol- 
lowed by a strange destiny in the history of thought. He was by nature 
a " crank," similar, in a way, to his more famous contemporary, Rousseau ; 
similar in other ways to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, to Pascal, and 
again to Kierkegaard. There is indeed no doubt that the latter was al- 
most entirely influenced by Hamann. Cranks are, as a rule, in some re- 
spects superior to the majority of their contemporaries. That is the 
reason why the majority of their contemporaries do not understand them. 
But some men of genius do. So it was with Hamann. Quite unintelli- 
gible to the " Aufhldrer," he was an immediate precursor of the famous 
" storm and stress " period, a mighty inspirer of thought for the German 
classicists, and an important element in the philosophy of the early 
nineteenth century. Since that time his reputation has gone up and 
down. Prom inspiring the highest enthusiasm he has been treated with 
scorn or entirely neglected. Hamann was himself responsible for both 
these attitudes of the nineteenth century; for his writings contained not 
only sparks of surprising originality and profundity, but also a surpris- 
ing amount of real oddities and rubbish. The former are buried in the 
latter and all are wrapped up in a most mysterious and often almost in- 
comprehensible style. In order to walk, I should rather say to climb, 
through Hamann's writings one needs a guide. " My writings are words 
only," Hamann said himself. " The music which interprets them is miss- 
ing. This music consists of casual audita, visa, lecta et dblita, and the 
whole play of my authorship is a mimic art." 

To find a reliable guide through these words without music was 
hitherto no easy task. Most of the Hamann admirers were too much 
enthusiasts and too little scientists. Professor Rudolf Unger is actually 
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the first Hamanrt scholar who has not contented himself with being 
spiritual about Hamann's spirituality, but has by strict methods, by an 
amazing range of knowledge, and by an unequaled endurance success- 
fully solved one after another of the Hamann riddles. 

Several years ago, in 1903, TJnger published a small volume on 
"Hamann's Sprachtheorie," a book containing far more information 
than its title suggests — in fact, the best and most comprehensive book on 
Hamann's thought at that time. We can not dispense with it even now 
after the publication of the larger work. This larger standard work on 
" Hamann und die Aufklarung " is the result of nine years' further study 
of the subject. It contains three parts in four chapters. 

The first part deals with the fundamental movement of German 
thought from the time of the Reformation to the time of the "Aufklar- 
ung," and then proceeds to a very careful analysis of German thought in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The amount of learning condensed 
in this part is almost incredible. One often gets more information from 
a single phrase than from a whole page in other books. Personally I do 
not know of any such comprehensive exposition of German thought in the 
early "Aufklarung" and its subcurrents. For him who has looked into 
the enormous riches of the volume it goes without saying that not every- 
thing in it comes at first hand. Rudolf TJnger is a great reader and reads 
carefully. Almost all results of modern investigation, as far as they are 
related to the subject, are utilized. On the other hand there are some 
extremely interesting chapters, the material of which is entirely new and 
representative of Unger's own research work. I allude especially to his 
references to Hamann's immediate intellectual environment — German 
thought in Konigsberg. All this is of extreme importance for a knowl- 
edge of Hamann, as well as for our knowledge of young Herder and young 
Kant. No Kant scholar can henceforth dispense with the reading of 
those chapters. 

The second part contains a minute and very interesting psychological 
analysis of Hamann's personality. This is so much the more important 
as Hamann's curious position in the eighteenth century is largely con- 
ditioned by the singular structure of his psychic life. The central point 
in Hamann's philosophy is a feeling of the insufficiency of the generali- 
zations of the " Aufklarung." It appeared to him that these generaliza- 
tions leave the individuality of man unaccounted for. They seemed to 
him like a network through the meshes of which a certain residue is al- 
ways slipping, and Hamann would maintain that it is just this residue 
which is the most essential part of man. 

The residue of individuality makes itself known in what is usually 
called "feeling" (Sinnlichkeit) as distinguished from "reason." Ha- 
mann had the gift of an extraordinary sense of "feeling," and as this 
feeling developed with him into the channels of a pronounced and even 
immoral sexuality, against which no beautiful philosophical system could 
stand, he took refuge in the opposite extreme of irrationalism, in religion 
as a source of moral power. 

Prom this he derives his philosophy, which is at bottom a confession 
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of feeling, rooted in religious life, sometimes tainted with a sexual under- 
current, generally spiced with the paradoxical mood of orthodoxy, and al- 
ways directed against the pet ideas of the " Aufklarung." Feeling against 
reason; religion against philosophy; receptive attitude of genius against 
explicitly made plans of human self-sufficiency; immediate experience 
against deduction; imagination against investigation; instinctive life 
instead of principle ; devotion instead of science ; depth of passion instead 
of sweet sentimentalism ; belief in God and " freedom in Christ " in- 
stead of moral rules which, without the former, appear to him frivolous; 
recognition of the radical sinfulness of the heart against the pharisean 
doctrine of shallow optimism; true optimism with a view to heaven 
against wrong optimism with a view to civilization, a quiet life within 
narrow limits — XaOt /Jiwo-as — against the tumultuous distractions of pub- 
lic life : these are the doctrines of the " Magus im Norden." Indeed a 
queer sermon in the eighteenth century, but none the less a good admix- 
ture. The important truths of Hamann's writings were realized by the 
best of his contemporaries. Their drawbacks were no less realized by the 
author, who himself was a severe judge of the weaknesses in his char- 
acter from which the strange paradoxes of his preaching sprang. 

The third part of Unger's work is perhaps the hardest for continuous 
reading, but very likely the most important for our understanding of 
Hamann's writings. I should call this third part a guide-book par ex- 
cellence; the only really reliable commentary on Hamann we have, al- 
though not a complete one. TJnger has collected all of Hamann's utter- 
ances on esthetics and related subjects, such as genius, drama, literature, 
style, and given them a very learned and satisfactory commentary, which 
elucidates a great number of difficulties hitherto unsolved. One chapter 
in this section, combined with another in the second part, gives an 
exhaustive enumeration of Hamann's entire reading. Both chapters are 
dry, but, with a view to the numberless obscure allusions in Hamann, 
very valuable. 

The second volume of Unger's work is mainly of a bibliographical na- 
ture. There are more than 280 pages filled with notes containing refer- 
ences, and very interesting side-issues. As to the references, it is much 
to be regretted that linger did not arrange a list of them according to the 
number of the volumes and pages to which they refer. This would have 
made it ever so much easier to use Unger's work as a commentary for a 
continuous reading of Hamann. An appendix of almost 100 pages sur- 
prises the reader with a number of Hamann's writings hitherto unknown 
and now rediscovered by Professor Unger's investigations. Another ap- 
pendix completes our present Hamann bibliographies with an addition 
of no less than 144 numbers. Several elaborate indices conclude the work. 

Considering all, I have the conviction that we are greatly indebted to 
the author. His work on " Hamann und die Aufklarung " represents an 
astounding amount of mental energy, and we can profit by it. At present 
we can face the riddles of Hamann in quite a different manner than be- 
fore. Unger's work creates an entirely new foundation for the Hamann 
research; a result which is so much the more important as a new edition 
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of Hamann's works is planned by the Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
with which Professor Unger will collaborate. TJnger's work is a new 
foundation, but it is not itself a building. There is no doubt that the 
overwhelming number of details in it often veils the evidence of the great 
outlines of Hamann's thought. Here and there " sieht man den Wald 
vor Baumen nicht." Professor Unger promises still another, possibly a 
still more important, work on the subject. The last work was analytical 
in spirit; we hope that the next one will be a synthesis in spirit and in 
structure. 

GiJNTHER JACOBY. 

Greifswald University. 

Life's Basis and Life's Ideal. Eudolf Eucken. Translated with an In- 
troductory Note by Alban G. Widgeny. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. xxii ~f 377. 

This is a successful translation of "Die Grundlinien einer neuen 
Lebensanschauung," the latest and best statement of the philosophy of 
Eucken. Though more technical than the more popular works of the au- 
thor, not long ago translated into English, it is by far the most satisfac- 
tory in making clear his general position. 

What that position is may be briefly stated as follows : It is a philos- 
ophy of life primarily rather than a world philosophy, a cosmology. It 
reaches out to and finally comprehends the world, but it is based on man's 
life, and from that takes its rise. This life is essentially spiritual; its 
spirituality is not an inference, but is an original datum. The sound of 
a bell is no more a presupposition of what you experience than is spiritual- 
ity a presupposition of your experience. It is what you experience. It is 
not mediately, but immediately known, as a color or a sound. It is known, 
not as idea representative of a spirituality, but as spiritual reality itself. 
But this spiritual reality immediately known, in and by the individual, 
necessarily involves and presupposes a spirituality wider than itself, and 
comprehending other and all individualities, and even the world itself 
through its ideals of the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

It can readily be seen that there is a measure of misrepresentation of 
this philosophy in calling it an idealism, even a new idealism. It is more 
and other than that. Being a philosophy of life as spiritual, it involves 
more than idealism, which names but a part of its totality. It is a spirit- 
ual multiplicity far richer than any meaning of idealism can name. 

From this fundamental conception of the opulence of the spiritual 
life, other systems are criticized as partial and superficial and as mis- 
representative of the life immediately known. It is shown that the neces- 
sary implications of these systems transcend the systems themselves. 
What they are is possible only through the implied existence of something 
beyond that recognized in them, a spirituality active and creative from 
itself. 

This active creative spiritual life known immediately in individual 
experiences involves a life transcending itself, which is its basis. This — 
the independent spiritual life — is ever embodying itself in systems of life. 



